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We find in the Report of the Commissioner of 
Patents for 1848, some extracts translated from 


an account of experiments instituted by F. W. 


Janig, a German, on the growth of several spe- 
He says 
that flax grows, on an average, more in the night, 
than in the day, and more in troubled weather 
than in sunshine, a proof that it requires tor its 


cies of plants, and among them flax. 


success a moist atmosphere ; and hence, also, 
succeeds so admirably in mountainous countries 
and on sea coasts. But it appears that, fora 
rapid success, a definite concentration of vapor, 
and, probably, also a certain degree of warmth 
is needed—for in the whole summer of 1846, 
I found the increase by day and night of 3 to 1. 

We find some other facts in regard to this 
crop seattered about in different parts of the Re- 
port, which may be interesting to those who are 
about embarking in the culture and manufacture 
of this valuable product. The following state- 
ment will tend to show what a saving the valua- 
ble method of dressing flax by steam will effect 
in many sections of the Union. 

In the State of New York, according to the 
census of 1845, not less than 46,096 acres were 
devoted to flax, producing at least 2,897 ,0624 Ibs. 
In the Ohio Cultivator for September, 1848, page 
134, we find the following statement: ** A high- 
ly respectable and intelligent gentleman, residing 
within forty miles of Cincinnati, stated a few 
weeks since, that 100,000 bushels of flax seed 
were raised last season in his county, and that 
nine-tenths of the stalk was thrown away, the 
seed being got out by thrashing machines, or the 
trampling of horses, either of which modes of 
course destroys the fibre. This seed produced 
the growers about $65,000; and had the lint 
been saved, properly prepared and sent to Liver- 
pool, or even New York, an additional product 
to the value of at least $150,000, above all cost, 
would have been the result; and this, it should 
be remembered, is only one of some twenty coun- 
ties in that State where flax is extensively 
grown.’’ Here we can see that if the new 
process could come generally into operation, the 
United States, instead of importing flax and lin- 
ens by millions, would be an exporter of these 
articles, and there is quite a difference between 
sending out some six or seven millions a year to 
pay for articles of consumption, and having that 
amount coming in to pay for our manufactures. 

We have a table showing the different mineral 
ingredients found by analysing the ashes of the 
flax stalk. We published something of the 
kind last year, but it may be interesting to some 
of our new subscribers to see the following. The 
table gives the analysis of flax grown in five dif- 
ferent countries or districts, by which it appears 
to vary somewhat in the proportions of its ingre- 
dients when grown in different locations. We 
will put down only the ingredients of samples 
grown in Holland and Ireland. One hundred 
pounds of stalk yielded five pounds of ash when 
burnt. 


100 Ibs. Flax 100 Ibs. Flax from 


from Holland near Dublia yields, 
18.41 9.78 Potash. 
10.91 7.71 Soda. 

5.65 3.99 Chloride of sodium. 
18.37 12.53 Lime. 

3.02 7.79 Magnesia. 

2.36 Oxide of Iron. 

1.44 6.08 Alumina. 

9.68 2.65 Sulphuric acid. 
11.06 10.84 Phosphoric acid. 
13.75 16.95 Carbonie acid. 

5.33 21.55 Silica. 





Somerset Central Ag. Society. 

The following notice of the annual exhibition 
of this Society we find in the last number of the 
Skowhegan Clarion. On account of the delay 
of some of the Committees in making their re- 
turns, the Committee of Arrangements had but a 
very limited time to prepare for the Show. They 
were disappointed in not obtaining the services of 
a gentleman, to whom application had been made, 
to deliver an address, and this was reluctantly 
given up. Notwithstanding all this, the Show and 
Fair passed off to the satisfaction of nearly all 
concerned. 

‘The exhibition of otock was nearly oqual to any 
one ever had, and will compare favorably with any 
in the State. Very few sheep were exhibited, 
but a gentleman from Aroostook County drove in 
a flock for sale, which attracted some attention. 


They were called the Devonshire breed, nearly 
resembling the Dishley, but they did not meet 
No swine were exhibited— 
there is a new breed in the neighborhood of Mal- 


with much favor, 


bon’s Mills which are very highly rocommended, 
bought a year ago or more from select stock from 


Massachusetts. ‘The horses were all young and 
A fine lot of prime cows and 
heifers of improved breed were on the ground, and 
so of steers, &c.; all good. The oxen were ex- 
cellent and exhibited superior power on the drag, 
considering that rowdies and inconsiderate anx- 
ious persons crowded around them so that they 
had hardly air to breathe—among the rest one 
moderate sized yoke of Mr. Haughton’s exhibited 
excellent power and discipline without fear, and 
drew the load nearly equaltoany. After the 
crowd dispersed, Mr. Nay’s steers surprised all 
beholders with their powers, hauling the load 
nearly equal tolarge oxen, The exhibition of man- 
ufactured and fancy articles was not so.extensive 
as usual, but quite a lot was there as is seen by the 
— Some of these articles were 
very nice exhibited much skill and patience J 
On the second day, though excessively rainy, Teport 
there was considerable attendance, at which time 
the officers were elected for the ensuing year.’ 


Enclose new flannel in a bag; put it into a 


many very fine. 


premiums allowed. 





THE FARMER'S REST. 


The following beautiful and appropriate hymn 
was composed by Charles H. Granger, of Saco, 
to be sung at the York County Agricultural So- 
ciety’s Cattle Show and Fair, which was held in 
Limerick on the llth ult. Mr. Granger has, 





t before this, gratified the farmers of York and of 


the State, by contributions of his* muse to their 
cause, and we are glad to find in him, not only a 
poet abundantly able, but cheerfully willing to 
assist in these farmers’ festivals. Eb. 


How sweetly comes the Farmer’s rest 
When harvest toil is o’er! 

With home and health and freedom blest, 
He asks no richer store. 

And when cold winter clothes the earth 
With drifting heaps of snow, 

He calmly sits beside his hearth 
Cheer’d by its warming glow. 

Around are objects of his love,— 
His wife aud children dear ; 

And there his aged parents move, 
** In yellow leaf and sere.”’ 

Now richly does the Farmer’s rest 
Repay the toil that ’s o’er; 

And calm content, a welcome guest, 
Stands smiling at his door. 


When Spring puts on her mantle green, 
And wild-flow’rs scent the air, 

The Farmer walks with joyous mien 
Behind his bright ploughshare. 

The birds around the furrows sing, 
And cheer him on his way, 

And tender blades about him spring 
*Neath sofiest show’rs of May. 

And while upturns the rich brown soil, 
His eye prophetic views 

The rip’aning fruits of all his toil 
Refresh’d by nightly dews. 

Then fancy paints the coming rest 
When harvest days are o’er; 

And God, with pious hear: is blest, 
The giver of his store. 


When Summer comes, with cloudless skies, 
And noontide burning ray, 

The merry rake and fork he plies, 
Amid the new-mown hay, 

While all around him odors sweet, 
Are wafted on the air, 

And grateful sounds his senses greet, 
With all their music rare. 

And when he rises with the morn, 
With vigor fresh and new, 

Luxuriant vines and waving corn 
Salute his gladden’d view ; 

Or when the sun sinks in the west, 
And cooling breezes rise, 

Again be paints the coming rest 
As homeward then he hies. 

Now Autumn closing up the scene, 
Proclaims the harvest day; 

And Nature doffs her robe of green 
For one of sober gray. 

Bright summer days are gone and past, 
While now the rustling trees, 

Their tinted leaves are dropping fast, 
To float upon the breeze. 

With joy the Farmer hails the hour 
When barns and cellars prove, 

How good and bounteous is his pow’r,— 
How great his Maker’s love. 

Now richly does the Farmer’s rest 
Repay the toil that ’s o’er, 

And calm content a welcome guest 
Stands smiling at his door. 

Now Winter comes and brings at last 
The Farmer’s promis’d rest, 

Seed-time and Harvest now are past, 
And with their fruits he ’s blest. 

The Grandsire sits beside the hearth 
While grandsons climb his knee, 

And joyous is the old man’s mirth 
To see their childish glee. 

There ’s peace and plenty, joy and health 
About that bright fireside ; 

These are the Farmer’s richest wealth,— 
And these his greatest pride. 

And now indeed he finds his rest 
When harvest days are o’er, 

And God again is humbly blest, 
The Giver of his store. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
On Agricultural Implements. 


The Committee on Agricultural Implements, 
having attended to the duty assigned them, re- 
port, that, from the small number of implements 
presented, their task was small indeed. 
Three lots of plows only were entered; one 
of which was from Unity, and manufactured by 
T. B. Hussey, of that place, and consequently 
not entitled to premium ; but which, in the judg- 
ment of your Committee, had many of the requis- 
ites of a first rate‘plow, and was every way wor- 
thy of trial. 
The Committee regret that, from the state of 
the weather, no opportunity was afforded them 
of seeing the plows in operation, thus depriving 
them of the only means which would have ena- 
bled them to decide understandingly on the re- 
spective merits of each. 
In the exercise of an impartial judgment, we 
considered the Doe Plow superior to any other 
sward plow offered for premium, and have there- 
fore awarded the Society’s premium for the best 
sward plow to No. 10, (Allen Lambard, Augus- 
ta ;) for the second best to No. 20, (Isaac Gar- 
field, Augusta ;) for the best seed plow to No. 
21, (I. Garfield ;) for the second best seed plow, 
to No. 10, (A. Lambard.) 
A very superior side-hill plow, and a very ex- 
cellent wheel-cultivator were also exhibited, of 
first rate workmanship and make, which received 
high commendation. They were from Mr. Gar- 
field’s manufactory. 
No. 71, (D. Cargill, Winthrop,) was a patent 
‘bee-hive, which, in the opinion of the Committee, 
possessed many advantages in the facility with 
which the operations and condition of the swarm 
were examined, and portions of the honey re- 
moved, without disturbing the bees. They 
‘award to it the Seciety’s first premium. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 

J. G. Brown, Per order. 


On Steers and Steer Calves. 

To the Trustees of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society : 
The Committee on Steers, Steer Calves and 
Teams of Steers, having attended to the duty as- 
signed them, beg leave to present the following 





Pu av sind we yeien of shia yeni old steers 
premium, all of which were examined 
i Our worthy friend, J. H. 


by your Cor 


boiler with cold water; heat and boil it. It will very fine animals, sueh as are not often to be met 
never shrink any more after this operation, and | with. We award to him the Society’s first pre- 
mium. ~ rs ' 


should then be made up into garments, 








Underwood, of Fayette, exhibited three pairs of 


The second premium on three years old steers 
we award to F. B. Davis, of Hallowell, for his 
grade steers. Nathanie] Lovering, of Augusta, 
presented a pair of three years old steers, which 
fell but little short of friend Davis’. Henry A 


fine three years old steers. 

There were seven pairs of two years old steers 
examined, which spoke well for the owners. 
The grade steers presented by our friend John 
Prescott, were nice and smooth, and we award 
to him the Society's first premium. The second 
we award to F. & E. Hawkes, of Haliowell— 
their steers were not large, but very smooth and 
handsome. Emmons Williams, of Readfield, 
presented a pair of large two years old steers, 
weighing 2379 pounds, of the Durham breed, 
which were reared wholly on hay and grass. We 
think Mr. Williams entitled to much eredit for 
his large steers, and we would say that your 
Committee were divided in their opinion in rela- 
tion to the award; but having a preference for 
the beautiful, it was given to the other steers. 
Our friend H. G. Cole, of Hallowell, presented 
a pair of two years old steers, but one of them 
was not ‘aactly tother one. J. B. Neal, of 
Readfield, and John Shed, of Augusta, each 
presented a pair of fine steers. 

There were no yearling steers entered for pre- 
mium. ‘There were three pairs of steer calves 


well, the first premium, and the second to Em- 
mons Williams. 


Augusta, which were very fine calves; but as 
we could find no owner, we could not award him 
a premium for them. 

There were no teams of steers entered, and 
the natural inference is, that the teams of oxen 
will soon come up minus. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Kk. S. Case, Per Order. 





Caldwell, of Augusta, also presented a pair of 


2. It makes a candle which will not run or 
drip, like the ordinary dip or mould candle, owing, 
as I have said before, to the wick being dry, and 
in barning absorbs a part of the melting material. 

3. It makes a candle which will not flicker or 
vibrate, because the wick, being drawn through 
a tube and then thoroughly compressed by the 
cold material is laid exactly in.the centre of the 
candle, with every fibre laid smooth. 

4. It makes a candle twenty-four inches long, 
the whole of which may be burned at the height 
of one inch, or any length to please the person 
using. To those who sew, or do any work re- 
quiring a light at the same place all the time, 
the superior advantage of the ‘Candlestick’ will 
be apparent. 

5.- Its neatness. It is never by any means 
necessary to touch the candle with the hand; the 
body of the candlestick (or cylinder containing 
the material) is grasped with the left hand, and 
the bottom is turned with the right; thus making 
and wicking a candle. 

6. lis simplicity. A child may manage it, 
and with fair usage it cannot get ont of order.”’ 


Plough Cleaner. 
Every one, who has held plough any, knows 
that when ploughing in ground where the turf 
has been broken and not become tender, or in 
some stubble, as also in many other places, the 





entered, and we award to John Otis, of Hallo-| 


Your Committee examined a}. ; fice. th her d 
pair, said to belong to Walter W. Philbrook, of | BO Car omine, tp other day, an apparatus for 








Another Drummond Light. 
A very ingenious invention has been made and 
called an extemporaneous Candle maker. 


It is in shape a very neat and compactly made 
candle stick, with rather alarge body to it. In 


also filled with tallow. This tallow, when cold, 
is pushed upward by a piston or follower by 
means of a screw attached to the flange or bot- 
tom piece, on which the whole stands. As you 
turn this bottom, the piston is pushed up, and the 
tallow with the wick is protruded through a 
tube at the top, of the size of a good sized can- 
die. In this way as fast as your candle burns 
down, you can by a “* hand’s turn’? make a new 
one, smooth and handsome and sick. It isa 
very convenient affair, and will save a deal of 
trouble in dipping or running candlesin a mould. 
All that you need is two or three of these in the 
family with tallow to match. 

Mr. Ezra Clark, of Portland, is the proprietor 
of the invention in Maine, and he will be glad to 
supply the article to those who want. One of 
them can be seen at our office. 

Mr. Clark has published the following state- 
ments respecting the invention : 

**The novelty of the idea of ‘making and wick- 
ing your own candles by simply turning the bottom 
of the candlestick,’ seems to require a statement 
of a few facts in regard to the properties of tallow 
and tallow candles, not generally known. 

The hardest tallow when subjected to a kneading 
process, becomes plastic! "This fact was discover- 
ed by the distinguished gentleman whose name 
has heen given to this candlestick, and was the 
result of experiments made with a view to form 
candles with a dry wick. 

It is generally supposed that tallow 
must flicker, or burn with an unsteady, jumping 
flame, simply because they are fallow. Now the 
fact is quite the reverse. A tallow candle may 
be made to burn as steady as a lamp, by forming 
acandle with the wick smooth, and exactly in 
the center—that is to say, any process by which 
the fibre of the wick is made to lie down smooth; 
it is the fibre standing out (or any unevenness) 
which make all dip, and mould candles flicker. 
This is well understood by makers of sperm 


frequently see now. 


must run, or drop, simply because it is ta//ow. 


dropping. 
dlestick ! 


turning the bottom of the 


than a lamp, i 


Ss 


at eight cents 5 





| great improvement in the present age. 


| 
| 


| the theological. 


patented by a Mr. Drammond, which may be | 


this body is deposited a coil of wicking, and it is | 


candles; hence the braided wick which we so 
It is generally supposed that a fallow candle 


This is a mistake, as is demonstated by the 
‘Drummond Candlestick.’ The dry wick, by 
absorbing a part of the melting material, togeth- 
er with the consumption prevent running or 


Hence the advantages of the Drummond Can- 


1. Its Economy. It makes and wicks its own 
candies, out of the cold tallow, lard, or othet 
substance of which cheap eandles are made, 
(possessing the preper consistency,) we 
; thas you - 
pap pepel feta: wh ait hl vee shorter ‘to be useful. 
which it is made, the trouble of filling being less 

inasmuch, as it only requires to be 


filled once od umesae amnaaetoaneny 





plough is liable to become clogged, and it causes 
considerable trouble to keep it clear. 
Mr. Addison Newell, of Montville, brought 


enabling the ploughman to clear the plough him- 
self, without leaving the handles or stopping the 
team. It is called the “ Pivoted Lever Plough- 
Cleaner,”’ and was patented by William W. Met- 


lealf, of Adams Co., Pa., in Oct. 1848. We 
jhave not seen it operate while attached to a 


plough. The principle of its action appears to 
be good, and we think it may be of service. 

Any one wishing to see it can find one at Gar- 
field's Plough Factory, on Water street, in this 
place. Mr. Garfield will be happy to show it 
and explain the mode of its operation. 

Agricultural Associations—Root Culture 

Recommended. 

The following extracts are from a late speech 
of the Hon. Daniel Webster, delivered at the 
Norfolk County Agricultural Festiva). 

I will say, gentlemen, that the great practical 
truth of the present generation is that public im- 


| provements are brought about by voluntary as- 
| sociation and combination. 


The principle of as- 
sociation—the practice of bringing men together 


|bent on the same general object, pursuing the 


same general end, and uniting their. intellectual 


jand thoir phyciwal cMnw += shat purpose, is a 


We cow 


|it years ago—perhaps I might say centuries ago. 


It began in the corporations of the cities of the 
old world. It began in professional associations 
in the old world—in the legal, the medical, and 
Bat it was Jong in that country 
and in this, before this principle of combination 
came to be acted upon in the great system of ag- 
riculture, before it was brought to that pursuit of 
life which is the main pursuit of life, before agri- 
culturists were brought to actin unison. And 
the reason is obvious In cities, communities 
strive together. ‘The merchants and ship-owners 
can come together at the sound of a bell. The 
mechanics generally, living in pepulous places, 
may do the same. They have the opportunity of 
interchange of sentiments every hour, and what 
one knows, all know; and what is the experience 
of one, all soon become acquainted with. But 
the population is scattered over all the fields of 
the country. Their labors and wils are in some 
degree isolated. They are inthe midst of the 
hills and the valleys and in the recesses of every 
solitary forest. ‘There is no ’Change for them to 
assemble upon at noon. There are no coffee- 
houses, there are no Athenaeums for them to 
meet at in the evening and converse on their in- 
teresis. It has, therefore, become essential to 
the best interests of the farmers of the Common- 
wealth, that these annual fairs should be estab- 
lished, and that they should be universally at- 
tended. And as His Excellency the Governor 
has remarked, it is not so much the exhibition of 
specimens of animals and manufactures; it is not 
so much on account of what is to be learned by 
the most eloquent discourses in the publie houses, 
or at the other establishments, from the meeting 
of men together whvu have the same general ob- 
ject, who wish for improvement in the same gen- 
eral pursuits of life, but that they may converse 
with one another, that they compare with each 
other their experience, and that they may keep 
up a constant communication. It is in this poiut 
of view—in this greatly practical point of view— 
that these annual fairs are of importance. Why, 
gentlemen, every man obtains a very great por- 
tion of all that he knows in this world by conver- 
sation. Conversation—intereourse with other 
minds is the general source of most of our com- 
mon knowledge. Books do something, but every 
man has not the opportanity to read. It is con- 
versation that improves. If any one of us here 
to-day, learned or unlearned, should deduct what 
he has learned by conversation from what he 
knows, he would fird but very little left, and that 
little not of the most valuable kind. It is con- 
versation—it is the meeting of men face to face, 
and talking over what they have common in inter- 
est—it is this intercourse that makes men sharp, 


thev receive by this communication, 


horse nor likely cow in the whole county, if there 


be society—if there be ladies—wives and daugh- 
ters—if there be those connected with the tillage 
of land, I say that these annual meetings are 
higtily important to progress in the art to which 


they refer. 


I desire to use no tropés or 
ers, ready to receive from them any 








heh 














intelligent, ready tw communicate information to 
others, and ready to receive intimations from 
them, and ready to act upon those only which 


Therefore, if there was not a thing exhibited 
— if there was not a good pair of steers nor a fine 


Gentlemen, I live in a neighboring county of 
not so good land in general as the county of Nor- 
folk. Yet there are portions of it resembling in 
some degree certain portions of tliis county, and 


¥ 


~ L come here 
8 1 pot fatinér to meet’ with other ‘beer “farm- 


their experience may have taught, and desirous 


| and draw it usefylly to something in the A gricul- | 


tural Art. | 

There is nothing that I know of in my mode | 
of culture of the thin and light lands which [ 
possess, different from the general method of 


‘cultivation in the Commonwealth except this, that for the pre 
| 


I have been persuaded, by reading, and by ob-| 
servation abroad, that there is one species of 
cultivation almost unknown in the state of Mass- | 
achusetis which is still very well suited for the | 
counties of Norfolk, Plymouth, Bristol, and other 
places where there is 4 great proportion of light | 
land, I mean the root eultivation—that of turnips | 
and beets. And from all flights of oratory upon | 
Agriculture, I come down to simple beets and | 
turnips, and to give you one word upon that sub- | 
ject. 

Now the time is coming when the light lands | 
must yield themselves to this euliure. I[ argue it 


hi 
from analogy; I see that the cultivation of the| 


turnip crop is the very soul and substance of 
English husbandry, I see that England would fail 
to pay the interest of her national debt if turnips 
were excluded from her culture. 

It is just as certain as anything in the world, it 
would be impossible for the cultivation of Eng- 
land to go on without the culture of turnips. It! 
is several years since it was first introduced there. 
Nobody here has hardly yet attended to it, and | 
everybody there knows all about it. It is the 
green crop of turnips which has rendered Eng- 
land so rich in Agriculture. 

What are the cattle and the sheep of England 
supported ont On corn or dry wheat? It is not 
extravagant to say that four-fifths of the beef of 
England (the best in the world) is fattened upon 
the turnips of England. As to rearing so many 
sheep, (I do not know the number) perhaps sixty 
or seventy millions of fleeces per year, without 
turnips, nobody thinks of doing such a_ thing. 
Now, I would say, that the light lands of this 
part of the country are as favorable for turnips as 
in England, with one exception. In England 
the turnip crop is usually consumed by the ani- 
mals in the field. It is not a country where there 
is a great severity of winter. The ground is not 
frozen for any considerable part of the time to 
prevent the sheep from being out in all weather. 
But this is not the case in Scotland where the | 
crop of it is equally profitable. ‘There they draw 
it as it is called—they house it, and a very slight 
covering, will keep off the frost there and also here. 

This is the basis of their prodigious production 








|of animal food and wool which those countries | 
| yield. 


i 
es | 
I have compared statistics—I have locked | 


on the poorest farm in the poorest county.) I| 
have turnips which I am willing to show to, and 
compare with any farmer in Yorkshire. 

We talk about the breed of cattle, and to be | 
sure, It Is very important. But allow me to say, 
that no brood eas ha goad and strone. and fat and 
handsome, without good keeping. We must 
adopt three rules which the old Cato gave with 
regard to the raising of animals—** Feed ,”’ “Feed 
well,”’ “Feed high.”’ 

Now, gentlemen, we see in the eastern part of 
the Common wealth, cattle not such as they should 
be, because we see pastures so dry, so rocky, so 
covered with bushes, that they would be able to 
defy all the breeds in creation. The great point 
to which improvement should tend is to improve 
the means of sustaining animals—to increase the 
quantity and improve the quality of the food for 
animals. And I believe, that in pursuit of that 
end, when the turnips of Norfolk will compare 
not unsatisfactorily with the turnips in England 
—when there will be numerous individuals who 
have made their fortunes in this species of cul- 
ture, that good breeds will necessarily arise. 
And here again I would refer in rather a more 
serious tone to Mr. Quincy of Quiney, whether 
everything of profit in animals does not depend 
on the mode of keeping. That is my opinion, 
and I record it now, and I leave it recorded for 
future use. It may not come into fashion in my 
day. If you do not try it your children will try 
it. And if there be any young man here with a 
few acres fit for this purpese—if he will put it 
into proper shape and will obtain the seed of the 
sweet turnip (and it is better to send to England 
for it) and put it into the ground between the 
fourth and tenth of July—pay some little attea- 
tion to it, thin it out well once, and if it does not 
turn out the best and most profitable crop that 
ever he had, why, 1 wish him to come immediate- 
ly to Marshfield. 
1 wish well to Agriculture, and yet I think 
Agriculture is dead and lifeless unless other 
pursuits are encouraged. I know that the agri- 
cultural producer is nothing unless there is a con- 
sumer. I know, therefore that the interests of 
commerce, and I know, moreover, that the great 
interests of manufactures and ought to be as dear 
to the farmer as his handsomest stock, his choicest 
implements, or his best soil, even as, in deed, all 
these interests There cannot be good farms with 
ample remuneration where there is no successful 
merchandise—where there is no successful ship- 
making or navigation. Observe, I speak of ferm- 
ing—Farmine in our New England sense. [am 
not speaking of that which is called the planting 
interest, where the most is produced for exporta- 
tion. I speak of farming. Planting is connected 
with capital. That capital is usually slaves. 
The snecess of that businss depends on the fall or 
rise of the commoddity raised in a foreign market. 
Itis pot farming. With our farmers it is different. 
If we have a surplus we send it to market if the 
price be high, and that makes our profit. But, 
if the market he low, yet we have enough in our 
own houses, without selling or buying food, and 
we eat and drink and are happy for the winter. 
But we consider that if we go to a plantation con- 
cern, where and cotto: are the only things 
sent to the market, you perceive that any change 
in the market necessarily rus through the whole 
year. ‘The planter’s suceess depends entirely on 
‘one crop, and it compels him to buy every thing 
and sell only one thing. 
6 Now, gentlemen, I do not speak merely of one 
‘thing, and notothers. Farming consists of raising 
many articles for the subsistence of human life, 


and selling the surplus to friends, Isay that 


Important Discovery in Ventilation. 

Atatime when cholera, with an appalling 
voice, calls the most earnest attention to house 
ventilation, and dreadful explosions and loss of 
life in mines demand no less efforts to devise means 
vention of these calamities, we have 
much satisfaction in anticipating that human resi- 
dences may easily be supplied with a continual 
circulation of wholesome air, and the most dan- 
gerous subterraneous works be preserved against 
accidents from foul currents of fire-damp. Dr. 
Chowne has enrolled a patent for Improvements 
in Ventilating Rooms and Apartments, of the 
perfect efficacy of which, we believe, there cannot 
be a doubt, and on a principle at once most simple 
and unexpected. Without going into details 
at present, we may state that the improvewents 
are based upon an action in the syphon which had 
not previously attracted the notice of avy experi- 
menter, viz. that if fixed with legs of unequal 
length, the air rushes into the shorter leg, and 


| circulates up, and discharges itself trom the long- 
It is easy to see how readily this can be | 


er leg. 
applied to any chamber, in order to purify its at- 
mosphere. Let the orifice of the shorter leg be 


| disposed where it can receive the current, and 


lead it into the chimney (in mines, into the shaft) 
so as to convert that chimney or shaft into the 
longer leg, and you have at once the circulation 
complete. 
in ships, and the lowest holds, where disease is 
generated in the close berths of the crowded sea- 
man, be rendered as fresh as the upper decks. 

The curiosity of this discovery is that air in a 
syphon reverses the action of water, or other li- 
quid, which enters and descends or moves down in 
the longer leg and rises up in the shorter leg!! 
This is now a demonstrable fact; but how is 
the principle to be accounted for! 
philosophy. 


It puzzles our 
That air in the bent tube is not to 
the surrounding atmosphere as water, or any 
heavier body, is evident; and it must be from this 
relation that the updraft in the longer leg is caused, 
and the constant circulation and withdrawal of 
polluted gasses carried on. But be this as it 
may, one thing is certain—that a more useful and 
important discovery, has never been made for the 
comfort and health of civilized man. 
end to its application. 


We see no 
There is no sanitary sug- 
gestion to which it may not form a most beneficial 
adjunct. There is nota cellar, a crypt, or a 
black, cluse hole anywhere that it may not cleanse 
and disinfect. We trust that no time will be 
lost in bringing it to the publi test on a large 


| scale, and we foresee nu impediment to its being 
/at the products of my own small field, and I find | 


\that I have now down there (the poorest farmer 


immediately and universally adopted for the public 
weal. We ought to remark that fires or heating 
apparatus are not at all necessary; and that, as 
the specification expresses it, ‘‘this action is not 
prevented by making the shorter leg hot whilst 
the loager leg remains cold, and no artificial heat 


is necessary to the longer Jeg of the «7708 to 
anand sis aculon to take place.’’ Extraordinary 


as this may appear, we have witnessed the ex- 
periments made ,in various ways with tubes from 
less than an inch to nearly a foot in diameter, aud 
we can vouch for the fact being perfectly demon- 
strated. Light gas descends the shorter leg when 
heated, and ascends the Jongerleg where the col- 
umn of air is much colder and heavier. 

{London Literary Gazette. 


Africa. 
What a wonderful continent it is, this rounded, 
smooth-shored Africa; known from the earliest 
dawn of time, yet so unknown; the granary of 
nations, yet sterile and fruitless as the sea ; swarm- 
ing with life, yet dazzling the eyes of Moon-men 
with its vast tract of glittering sand. North 
America first seen but the other day, has been 
probed from end to end ; its gallant and restive 
Philips, Tecumsehs and Montezumas have been 
bridled and brokea by the white man ; but Africa 


“*wringing favors from fate,’’ as Santa Anna has 
it. Some solitary Mungo Park, or faithful Lan- 
der, or persevering Bruckhardt, alone has tried 
to read the secret of the mother of civilization, 
the grey-haired African. 

If we seek a land of romance and mystery, 
what quarter of the globe compares with that 
which holds the pyramids; the giant Theban 
temples, one roof of which clusters a modern 
village; the solemn, bewn mountain cliff of a 
Sphinx ; the ruins of Carthage , the Nile with 
its hidden sources ; the Niger, with its unknown 
outlet ; the heaven-bearing atlas ; the dimly seen 
mountains of the moon? 

There Joseph, the slave, rose romantically to 
be the ruler of millions ; there, Moses, floating 
in his cradle, is saved, in the purest spirit of ro- 


and founds a 





one; breaks the bends of his peop! 
Dido, of Hannibal, the scene of Scipio's tri- 
umphs, Jugurtha’s crimes ; there lived Turtullian 
Athanasius, and Augustine ; the romance of the 


Louis of France was drawn there; and buta 


hero of romance, Abd-el-Kadir, came faintly 
across the Atlantic. 


that of the descendants of Homer and Pericles. 


dered and energetic ! 


taking slaves, ivory and gold" 


y 






continent for the full dev 
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| has yet been seen, seems to us! 
| present position of the Teutonic race have ap- 
| peared equally incredible to the founder of the 
| Parthenon, the Joungers in the gardens of the 


| for the fertility and salubrity of its soil, 
| fullowing remarks in relation to this valley are 


A similar air syphon can be employed | 


has sent no Cortez, or even a de Soto or La Salle, | 
to the fact, that the chmate is more mild and 


mance, by a king's daughter, and like the hero 
of some earlier chivalry, Arthur and Merlin in | 


new and mighty nation ; there was the home of 


Moors dwelt there ; the last breath of the sainted 


year has elapsed since the last shout of the latest 


Africa is the home of the Leviathan, the be- 
hemoth, the unicorn, the giraffe, the slight ante- 
lope searce bigger than a cat, the earth-shaking 
elephant, the unaccountable lion, the all-conquer- 
ing buffalo. It is the home, too, of the mysteri- 
ous negro races, races yet lying dormant in the 
germ’; destined, perhaps, to rule this earth when | sumed by them was nine bushels each. 
our proud Anglo-Saxon blood is as corrupt as 


‘The Past, Present, and Future of Africa are 
alike wrapt in mystery. Who can tell us of the 
childhood of dark browed Egypt, square shoul- 
Carthage, the England of 
the old World's rule, has not even a romancing 
Livy, still Jess an uuwearied Niebuhr, to explain 
her rise, and untangle the mysteries of ber con- 
stitution. Of all the vast interior, the Abyssin- 
jas and Soudons, what do we kuow more than 
the Punic merchants, who, Jike us, dealt there, 


And what can we hope hereafier to see in 
those immense, m:known lands! God has eua- 
bled the European 'v drive the North American, 
step; towards extinction, and has eae 
ts an 


ed, foreiga civiliza’‘on, to be entered through 


Liberias and Cape Coloniest For feture contest! 
France and Britain are watching each other now 
along those burning sands, as they once watebed 
by the icy rocks of Canada and Acadia; is it to 
end in the same subjection of the aboriginal own- 
ers to one ot both of these land pirates! Or 
does the dark race in all its varieties possess a 
capacity for understanding and living out the 
deep meaning of the world's ruler, Christianity, 
as the offspring of the followers of Odin never did, 
and never can, understand and act ut! 

If the old Egyptian Sesostris had paused amid 
his conquering and rock-hewing to contemplate 
the illiterate wanderers of Greece, to whom a 
Cadmus was just striving to make known the 
letters of Phenicia, would not Plato and Aris- 
totle have seemed as impossible to him, as the 
existence in Africa of a higher Christianity than 
Would not the 


Academy' [North American Review. 


The Sciota Valley. 
The Sciota Valley, in Ohio, is one of the most 
lovely spots in the Western States, and is famed 
The 


from the Cincinnati Gazette : 
+The Sciota valley is far-famed for the beauty 


/of its watural scenery, its park-like woodlands, 
extensive plains, barrens and prairies, and its ex- 


ceeding productiveness, ‘There is, probably, a0 
portion of country in the Union, of equal extent, 
possessing as much beauty, fertility of soil, and 
all things else uniting, to make it as desirable for 
human habitation. It is also far-famed as having 
been the favorite resort and home of powerful 
tribes of ‘Native Americans,’ and its Indias tra- 
ditions, mounds and relics, and the bloody trage- 
dies, battles, thrilling incidents and treaties con- 
nected with its history, make it pre-eminently 
‘classic ground.’ 

The extensive ‘bottom lands,’ would produce 
one hundred bushels of Indian corn to the acre, 
and all other grains and vegetables in proportion. 
‘The ‘barrens,’ the name indicating sverility, as 
the land was supposed wo be valueless, were 
originally covered with serab oak, resembling 
the ‘oak-openings’ of the more western states, 
and produce luxuriant crops of grass, oats, &ec. 
‘Those rich lands were settled, mainly, by emi- 
grants from Pennsylvania and Virginia, and are 
still held by them and their descendants. A 
large portion of the land upon the west side ef 
the river is held in large tacts, and farmed by 
tenants, Which has been and stll is a serious im- 
pediment to the general prosperity of the Valley, 


and to the thrift, comforts, and good husbandry 
of entire ‘neighborhoods’ and townships. The 


farmer who holds the plow must own the land, 
otherwise there will be seldom seen well improved 
lands, well fenced fields, good barns, neat and 
coufortable dwelling houses. 

The traveller, if he be a ‘Yankee’ born and 
bred, in passing through this luxuriant valley, 
will admire the large corn-fields, the green mead- 
ows, the extensive plains, covered with large 
herds of blooded cattle, and the occasional baron- 
ical mansion; he will be astonished to find along 
this fertile valley a continued succession of farm- 
houses—ragged in appearance without, and com- 
fortiess within—no ‘door-yards,’ nor shrubs, bor 


plants, nor flowers, no wood-sheds, or out-houses 


—very few barvs and never any sheds, stables, 
and the like evidences of ‘home comforts’ and 
good husbandry. And the very general absence 
of all these ‘appurtenances’ which, in a Yankee's 
estimation are indispensable to thrift, comfort and 
civilization, is strikingly noticeable in this neh 
valley, which pre-eminently abounds in ‘milk 
and honey.’ 


This state of things may be attributed, in part, 


genial than at the north and east; but it is owing, 
mainly, to the fact, that the original settlers were 
principally from that portion of the Union, where 
neat farm-houses, wood-houses, door-yards, flow- 
er gardens, ornamental shrubs and trees, and 
warm stables and sheds are not classed among 
the things necessary to the comfort of ‘man and 
beast." 

This valley is celebrated, among other things, 
for the raising of fine cattle and extensive coro- 
fields. At this season of the year are to be seen 
a constant succession of large herds of cattle, 
from one to three and five hundred, grazing in a 
single field ; and corpfields of five hundred acres, 
and several thousancs of acres in contiguous 
fields. Two-thirds of all the cattle are white 
_and ‘speckled,’ a peculiarity we had supposed 
appertaining slmost exclusively to Holland.” 





Parsnips. 

| A correspondent has written to inquire ‘whether 
| we know, by our own experience, the quality of 
the parsnip for feeding and fattening pigs,’’ In 
answer, we beg to state, that, at our farm at Cat- 
lands Bingmea, we have been in the habit of 
employing parsnips for that purpose for some time. 
Upon reference to our books, we find that on the 
1ith ef October, 1847, we put up two shotes of 
eleven wecks old, and fed them on skim milk and 
parsnips, for three months, when they were killed, 
weighing two hundred and thirty-one and two 
hundred and thirty-eight pounds, They were 
well fattened, firm in flesh, and the meat of ex- 
cellent flavor. The quantity of parsnips con- 





(Sussex [English] Express. 

Remarks. We have often wondered that ao 
account is made of this valuable root. All the 
world is alive to the value of the carrot; while this 
esculent is entirely overlooked. That the parsaip 
contains more saccharine matter than the carrot, 
oreven any of the beets, we are satisfied. A 
very excellent wine is made of it, which we ven- 
ture to assert connet be made from any other of 
the whole root crop. Its estimation as an edible 
for the table also tells in its favor. Aoda herd 
of hogs turned into a field contaning bagas, beets, 
carrots, and parsnips, would not be long in settling 
the question which they like the best; and as they 
cannot read the Genesee Farmer, and are net in- 
fluenced by any of our blundering theories, and 
trust alone to experience, and that vant aie 
that nature has provided them in the ef 
reason, we are disposed to give them the eredit of 
being very capable judges—very, 











